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For several reasons the recent meetings of the American and 
British Associations for the Advancement of Science have stimu- 
lated interest and activity in anthropology. Perhaps foremost 
among these reasons is the fact that the President of the British 
Association, Sir John Evans, is an eminent student of early stages 
in human development; another is the fact that the President of 
the anthropologic section at the Toronto meeting, Sir William 
Turner, is one of the most distinguished students of human 
anatomy ; and others are found in various minor causes of ex- 
ceptional attendance at the sessions of the anthropologic sections 
at both meetings. 

The rather limited circle of American anthropologists was fairly 
represented at Detroit, though some leaders were missed ; several 
members of the British Association were in attendance, notably 
Dr Robert Munro of Edinburgh, and Professor J. T. Myres of 
Oxford, both of whom participated freely in the work of the Sec- 
tion of Anthropology ; and the attendance was large beyond prece- 
dent, ranging from 50 to 400, and averaging full, 200 throughout 
the entire time available for sectional work. There was a good 
representation of both British and Canadian anthropologists at 
Toronto, and, in addition, a number of American students of 
the science went over from the Detroit meeting, and were given 
prominent place in the sectional committee and in the programs ; 
and the attendance which, as at Detroit, exceeded that in any 
other section, was excellent, averaging at least 100, and some- 
times reaching the full capacity of the room—i. e., about 350. 
The somewhat larger attendance at Detroit was of course due to 
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interest on the part of citizens, coupled with the freedom of sec- 
tional meetings to the public; the privilege of attending meet- 
ings of the British body being limited to members and associates. 

In quantity of anthropologic work performed, the two meet- 
ings were almost exactly equal (that of the American body being 
somewhat above the average); some thirty formal communica- 
tions were presented at each; the informal discussions were 
somewhat fuller at Detroit, while the work of the British sec- 
tional committee was the more extended and important, and there 
were a number of valuable committee reports. A day more was 
devoted to communications and discussion at Toronto than at 
Detroit, but the days were shorter, so that the hours of work 
were somewhat fewer. It is noteworthy that several of the com- 
munications at Toronto (including the address of the Sectional 
President) were illustrated by means of the stereopticon, while 
none were so illustrated at Detroit, though maps, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, and blackboard sketches were freely used. Of the quality 
of the work it is difficult to speak discriminatively, save to say 
that nearly all of the communications and discussions at both 
meetings were excellent in matter as well as in manner of presen- 
tation ; in general it may be said that the American work was 
somewhat the more original and profound, the British richer in 
detail and wider in geographic range. Several anthropologists 
accustomed to attending meetings of the British Association ex- 
pressed the opinion that the quality of the work at Toronto was 
unusually good, while similar remarks were frequently made by 
old-time members with respect to the meeting at Detroit; the 
latter was noteworthy for the complete absence of trivial com- 
munications such as frequently embarrass sectional officers. 

All of the formal communications presented at Detroit were 


by Americans, and nearly all dealt with American subjects ; of 


the Toronto papers nearly two-fifths were by British members, a 
full fifth by Canadians, and the remaining dozen or so (of which 
half had already been presented at Detroit) were by Americans, 
a small majority of the subjects being wholly or chiefly Amer- 
ican, the remainder dealing with much of the rest of the world. 

A special feature at each meeting was a symposium on the 
antiquity of man in America, in which, in each case, the Section 
of Geology met with the Section of Anthropology. The exposi- 
tion was the more extended and detailed and made by a larger 
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number of field observers at Detroit, while the Toronto discus- 
sion was particularly valuable, partly in that it summarized the 
earlier communications, partly in that several British anthropoi- 
ogists (notably the President, Sir John Evans) were especially 
familiar with the characteristics of those artifacts classed in Europe 
as paleolithic and neolithic respectively, and were thereby en- 
abled to pronounce judgment on the specimens exhibited. 

The sectional officers at Detroit were: Vice-President, W J 
McGee (who was also Acting President of the Association in the 
absence of the President-elect, Professor Wolcott Gibbs) ; Secre- 
tary, Anita Newcomb McGee, M. D.; Councillor, W. H. Halmes ; 
Sectional Committee-at-Large, Alice C. Fletcher (ex officio), M. H. 
Saville, Frank Hamilton Cushing, and Warren K. Moorehead ; 
General Nominating Committee, Washington Matthews ; Sec- 
tional Nominating Committee-at-Large, Lightner Witmer, Ste- 
phen D. Peet, and Alois Hrdlicka. KEx-President Morse and 
ex-Vice-President Fletcher, as well as Dr Munro and Professor 
Myres (Vice-President and Secretary respectively of the corre- 
sponding section of the British Association), aided in presiding. 
The sectional officers at Toronto were: President, Sir William 
Turner, M. B., LL. D., F. R. S.; Vice-Presidents, E. W. Brabrook, 
C. B., President Anthropological Institute ; Professor A. Macal- 
ister, M. D., F. R. S.; R. Munro, M. D., F. R.S. E.; W J McGee, 
and F. W. Putnam ; Secretaries, A. F. Chamberlain, H. O. Forbes, 
LL. D.; Professor A. C. Haddon, D. Se., and Professor J. L. 
Myres, M. A., F.S. A. (Recorder) ; Committee, David Boyle, F. T. 
Elworthy, E. 8. Morse, E. Sidney Hartland, F.S. A.; Lightner 
Witmer, and Frank Hamilton Cushing. The President of the 
Association, Sir John Evans, as well as Messrs Brabrook, Munro, 
Putnam, and McGee, aided in the administration of the section, 
the last-named presiding at sectional and committee meetings in 
the absence of the President. 

The range of subjects discussed at the two meetings was par- 
ticularly broad, covering the entire domain of anthropology, in- 
cluding modern psychology. 


SOMATOLOGY 


Perhaps by reason of the eminence and special bent of the 
sectional president the physical side of anthropology was promi- 
nent at Toronto. The leading contribution to this phase of the 
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science was Sir William Turner's presidential address, entitled 
“The Distinctive Characters of Human Structure.” Without 
extended quotation it would be impossible to do justice to this 
elaborate and admirable paper (which was fully illustrated with 
stereopticon pictures), with its abundance of detail and wealth 
of example, all set forth in definite plan and concise language ; 
its tenor only can be suggested. For the last quarter century it 
has been the fashion to recognize structural similarities between 
man and various lower animals, notably those of simian type, and 
attention has been so concentrated on these anatomic resem- 
blanees that the differences have been measurably neglected. 
Now Sir William, bringing to his task profound knowledge of 
structural detail, indicates the more conspicuous of these differ- 
ences and discusses their significance, without losing sight of the 
resemblancesand theirimport. Conspicuous differences are found 
in those characters of the pelvis and bones of the limbs which are 
connected with the erect attitude; others are found in the con- 
formation, especially the graceful and useful curves, of the spine ; 
still others are found in the form of the foot, which is differen- 
tiated as the pedestal for a vital column rather than as a partially 
prehensile organ. Even greater are the differences found in the 
structure of the fore limbs, and especially the many-functioned 
hand, which is in its minute structure notably distinct from 
the relatively undifferentiated paw of the highest simian; while 
greatest of all are the cranial differences which, despite the gen- 
eral similitude, clearly distinguish the human genus from all low- 
lier genera and orders. Conspicuous as are these differences 
(which are far too many to be enumerated) to the unprejudiced 
anatomist, they are much more conspicuous to the physiologist, 
i. e., to the student concerned with the functions of the various 
organs, for they are the indices of distinctive and widely differ- 
entiated movements which, in their essential character, pertain 
to man alone; still more striking do the differences become when 
they are viewed genetically, and thereby interpreted as in large 
measure the product of intelligent activity exercised during the 
generations of distinctively human existence. The import of the 
essential differences between man and the lower animals was ex- 
pressed or implied in nearly every paragraph, and was clearly 
brought out in some of Sir William’s closing sentences: “ We 
know that an animal is guided by its instincts, through which it 
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provides for its individual wants, and fulfills its place in nature. 
In man, on the other hand, the instinctive acts are under the in- 
fluence of the reason and intelligence. * * * The higher we 
ascend in the scale of humanity the more perfect does this con- 
trol become, and the more do the instincts, emotions, passions, 
and appetites become subordinated to the self-conscious principle 
which regulates our judgments and beliefs. * * 'Thecapa- 
bility of erecting the trunk; the power of extending and fixing 
the hip and knee joints when standing ; the stability of the foot ; 
the range and variety of movement of the joints of the upper 
limb ; the balancing of the head on the summit of the spine; the 


mass and weight of the brain, and the perfection of its internal 


.mechanism, are distinctively human characters. They are the 


factors concerned in adapting the body of man, under the guid- 
ance of reason, intelligence, the sense of responsibility and power 
of self-control, for the discharge of varied and important duties.” 

Professor Anderson Stuart followed Sir William with ‘“‘A 
Demonstration of the Utility of the Spinai Curves in Man,” by 
means of an ingenious mechanism showing that the severity of 
shocks conveyed to the brain in the movements of walking, ete, 
is greatly reduced by the curvilinear structure. Then came Pro- 
fessor A. Macalister of Cambridge, with two highly suggestive 
communications, “ The Causes of Brachycephaly,” followed by 
“Notes on the Brains of some Australian Natives.” Summariz- 
ing extended observations on the crania of individuals and races 
in various stages of development, he showed that the infantile 
and primitive skull is relatively dolichocephalic, and that there 
is a gradual change (phylogenetic as well as ontogenetic) toward 
brachycephaly, which is certainly correlated with and is appar- 
ently produced by cerebral activity and growth, for in develop- 
ing individuals and races the frontal lobes of the brain grow the 
more rapidly and tend to fill out and broaden the cranium.’ As 
a supplement to and demonstration of the essential points 
brought out in Sir William Turner’s address, the communica- 
tions were especially appropriate and valuable, and they were 
particularly significant in their unavoidable implication that, 
since mankind have long controlled bodily structures by actiy- 
ities designed for other ends, they must possess the power of 
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shaping these structures at will by exercises designed for the 
purpose. 

These original communications were followed by two reports, 
one on the “ Mental and Physical Deviations in Children from 
the Normal,” the other on “Anthropometric Measurements in 
Schools ;” and these in turn by an elaborate paper on “ The 
Growth of Toronto School Children,” prepared by Dr Franz 
Boas. This paper was based on a large number of measure- 
ments made, in connection with Dr A. F. Chamberlain, during 
1892. The tables indicate (1) that first-born children are some- 


what taller than those of later birth, and (2) that the families of 


English descent are larger than those of Canadian descent for 
two or more generations ; and a comparison of the Toronto fig- 
ures with those obtained at a corresponding American station 
(Oakland, California) indicates that the American youth are 
slightly taller than those of Canada, while the Canadian families 
are larger. 

Another Toronto paper bearing indirectly on the somatic 
characters of man, and touching on the artificialization of ani- 
mals, was a “ Note on the Transmission of Acquired Characters,” 
by Professor J.C. Ewart. It described zebra-like characters dis- 
played by a pure-blood Arabian colt from a dam whose first foal 
was sired by a zebra. 

A noteworthy communication made at Detroit and repeated 
at Toronto was an account of the “Anthropologic Work in the 
New York Pathological Institute,” by Dr A. Hrdlicka, anthropo- 
logist of the institute. This institute is a branch of the state 
hospital; its chief purpose is to establish normals or average 
standards, anatomic, physiologic, and psychologic, for American- 
born citizens of the State; incidentally it is purposed to detine 
abnormal characteristics by the examination of the diseased, in- 
sane, feeble-minded, criminal, etc, in such manner as to afford a 
basis for quantitative measure of their departure from the normal. 

The most elaborate somatologic communication at Detroit was 
“A Description of an Ancient Skeleton Found in Adobe De- 
posits in the Valley of Mexico,” by Dr Hrdlicka. ‘The skeleton 
forms a part of the recent Lumholtz collection belonging to the 
American Museum of Natural History ; it was exhumed with a 


few similar bones and some primitive pottery from a depth of 


about three meters at San Simon, and is fairly preserved. It 
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represents an adult male above average stature, without trace of 
wounds or other pathologic features. Several points of interest 
are displayed: (1) The skull is compressed posteriorly ; (2) there 
isan extra pair of ribs (26 in all); (8) there is almost complete 
union of the first and second ribs on the left ; (4) the anti-brachial 
and tibio-femoral indexes are unusually high, approaching those 
ofsimians ; (5) the humeriare perforate ; (6) the tibie are platyc- 
nemic; (7) thesacrum comprises six segments; and (8) the pelvis 
is remarkably spacious. The author held that these characters, 
especially those of the skull, serve to distinguish the subject from 
the Aztec or Nahuatlan people, and gave special emphasis to those 
features of the cranium and other bones suggesting simian affin- 
ities, characterizing the specimen as remarkably primitive in 
structural aspect. 

Dr Washington Matthews followed with an extended discus- 
sion based on the same skeleton. He pointed out that, while of 
low form in some respects, it was not so in certain others. The 
great length of the tibia as compared with the femur, and the 
length of the ulna compared with the humerus suggest inferior 
development, as do the supernumerary ribs; while the lower jaw 
was of high type, general prognathism was absent, and the facial 
angle (possibly affected by the occipital compression) was high. 
He was disposed to ascribe most of the so-called low or bestial 
features of this and other specimens rather to forms of exercise 
due to environment than to inheritance from a lower ancestry ; 
the occipital flattening is often produced by the use of a hard 
cradle-board ; the olecranon perforation is apparently produced 
by grinding on the metate, while platyenemism seems to be pro- 
duced by special muscular action in carrying heavy burdens over 
broken ground. He thought it probable that all the unusual 
features of the specimen in question, save the supernumerary 
ribs, might be duplicated in modern Mexican cemeteries.’ 


PsyCHOLOGY 


The leading contribution to psychology was a communication 
by Professor Lightner Witmer, presented at Detroit as “An Ex- 

1 Informally, Prof. W. H. Holmes, who examined the locality several years ago, called 
attention to the fact that the adobe deposits contain human bones and modern pot- 
tery toa depth of twenty feet or more, the debris representing nearly four centuries of 
Spanish occupancy as well as that of advanced Indians for unnumbered centuries. 
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perimental Analysis of Rate of Movement to Certain Other 
Mental and Physical Processes,” and repeated at Toronto under 
the titlé “An Experimental Analysis of Certain Correlations of 
Mental and Physical Reactions.” The paper was especially note- 
worthy as an exposition of the methods and purposes of modern 
psychology. It illustrated the extension of sound scientific prin- 
ciples, the application of accurate quantitative measurement, and 
the adaptation of delicate physical apparatus to the determina- 
tion of neural and intellectual processes, and the results were so 
definite as to convince auditors of the practical value of such 
research. The communication was enriched with numerous 
diagrams and statistical tables. Of similar import was a most 
suggestive paper presented before another section (Physics) at De- 
troit by Professors W. O. Atwater and E. B. Rosa under the title 
“An Apparatus for Testing the Law of Conservation of Energy in 
the Human Body ;” for the tests incidentally described establish 
the correlation of physical, vital, and mental forces, and afford at 
least a partial basis for the quantitative measurement of psychic 
work. 

A suggestive Toronto paper relating to psychology was “ Why 
Progress is in Leaps,” by George [les; it was an analysis of 
the contagion of invention whereby each step in intellectual 
progress not only engenders a wave of imitation but stimulates 
inventive faculty to renewed effort. The author instanced 
photography and the modern control of electricity; in both 
vases the earlier devices were simple and crude, yet served to 
awaken new ideas which bore fruit in improved devices; and 
thenceforward idea and device interacted cumulatively, spread- 


ing from person to person and from land to land until civiliza- 


lization was influenced and various arts were revolutionized. 
Certain applications of psychic research were presented at 
Detroit in the form of a paper by Professor J. McKeen Cattell. en- 
titled ‘‘A Statistical Study of Eminent Men.” Recognizing that 
eminence cannot be discussed scientifically without some sort of 
quantitative measure, Professor Cattell ascertained the space de- 
voted to the biography of each of several thousand persons in 
half a dozen standard encyclopedias and biographical diction- 
aries issued in different countries; the figures so obtained from 
the several works were then combined, and the thousand persons 
receiving the greatest aggregate space were tabulated in the order 
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of the attention devoted to them. While admitting the arbitrary 
character of this mode of measurement, he held that the selection 
and the ordinal arrangement of the thousand persons found in 
this way would not be greatly changed by multiplying stand- 
ards, even to the extent of weighing the opinions of all persons 
conversant with historical characters. The thousand most emi- 
nent (or most noted) persons selected in this way were then 
grouped by period, race, occupation, etc, the relations being 
shown graphically by means of a series of charts which offered 
an instructive view of human progress during the last two thou- 
sand years. 
DEMONOMY 
Estheology and Technology 


As usual, the greater part of the communications presented at 
the two meetings were devoted to the simpler activities of man- 
kind—i. ¢., to the arts and industries—especially of primitive 
peoples, about half of the papers falling within this general cat- 
egory. One of the most comprehensive of these was that on 
“The Development of Form and Function in Implements,” by 
Mr Frank Hamilton Cushing, presented synoptically at Detroit 
and repeated with illustrative experiments at Toronto. Begin- 
ning with the semi-arboreal progenitor indicated jointly by pro- 
jecting forward the lines of biotic development and _ projecting 
backward the lines of human development, Mr Cushing under- 
took to trace hypothetically, yet by constant reference to known 
facts, (1) the genesis of artificial devices, and (2) the concurrent 
differentiation of the human brain and body in the directions 
set forth by Sir William Turner; and he gave special force to 
his exposition by frequent reference to commonly neglected 
characteristics, physical and psychic, of young infants. He 
pointed out that the prototype of man, whether infantile or 
primitive, is a clumsy ambidexter, the differentiation of hand 
and brain remaining inchoate; that one of the earliest artificial 
processes is a sawing movement, in which, however, the object 
to be severed is moved over the cutting edge or surface, and 
that the infant or savage at first selects sharp objects (teeth, 
shells, etc.) as cutting implements, and only after long cultiva- 
tion learns to make cutting implements of stone; this early 
stage in development he called prelithic. Passing, then, to the 
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age of stone, he showed that this substance is first used in the 
form of natural pebbles or other pieces for hammering, crush- 
ing, bruising, and as a missile; that in time the user learns that 
the stone is made more effective for severing tissues by fractur- 
ing it in such way as to give a sharp edge, the fracture being 
originally accidental and afterward designed; yet that for a 
long time it is the hammerstone that is fractured and not the 
object against which the blows are directed. In this stage of 
development (called protolithic after McGee ') stone implements 
come into more or less extended use in connection with imple- 
ments of shell, tooth, etc; yet the implements are obtained by 
choice among natural pieces and by undesigned improvement 
of these through use. The next stage is that of designed shap- 
ing through fracture by blows from a hammerstone, followed by 
intentional chipping; this may be regarded as the beginning of 
paleolithic art, and also marks the beginning of dexterity and 
the activital differentiation of the hands. Incidentally the 
author brought out the importance of that concept of mysticism 
which is found of so great potency among infantile and prim- 
itive minds, in such manner as to suggest the genesis, and the 
obscure reasons for the persistence, of this phase of intellectual- 
ity ; for the inchoate imagination is able to expand only in the 
direction of mystical explanation, so that fertility in primitive 
invention seems to be dependent on appeal to the mysterious 
powers of nature. At first the mystery pervades all things, but 
in time it is largely concentrated in animate things; then ani- 
mate powers are imputed, e. g., to physical phenomena. So to 
the infant or race-child fire is a mystical animal or demon which, 
in prelithic or protolithic times, must have been at first toler- 
ated, then fed with fuel and punished with water, and eventu- 
ally subjugated and tamed, much as the real animals were after- 
ward brought into domestication. The entire communication 
abounded in originality ; the critically observed facts of half a 
lifetime were combined with signal ingenuity; and, although 
the communication was presented during the last hour at each 
meeting, it received marked attention. 

Several papers embodied the results of observations on the 
arts of primitive peoples still living in various parts of the world. 
At Toronto, Professor Haddon illustrated the method of “Adze- 


1American Anthropologist, vol. 1x, 1896, p. 318. 
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making in the Andaman Islands” by means of a series of 
stereopticon pictures, showing every stage in the operation from 
the selection of the tree in the forest to furnish the handle up to 
the final processes of attaching and grinding the stone blade; 
Sir William Turner exhibited a number of beautiful lance-heads 
chipped from glass in imitation of implements made from natural 
rock by the aborigines of northwestern Australia; Reverend J. 
Maclean, under the title “ Blackfoot Womanhood,” described the 
domestic industries and arts among the Blackfoot Indians of 
Canada, touching on the social status of woman in the tribe, and 
incidentally noting traces of a ‘‘ woman’s language” and bringing 
out some features of Blackfoot mythology; and Sir George 
tobertson (“the hero of Chitral”) gave a vivid account of 
“The Kafirs and Kafiristan,” illustrated by stereopticon pictures, 
showing implements, remarkable bridges, tombs with sculptured 
effigies, wall decorations, domestic occupations, etc. Coming still 
nearer home, Professor Haddon discussed the “ Evolution of the 
Cart and [rish Car,” illustrating by lantern pictures the various 
stages in the development of these vehicles, and in the ensuing 
discussion the observations of several members on primitive 
forms of vehicle in various parts of the world were brought out. 
The descriptions of handiwork at Detroit pertained chiefly to 
the remote in time as well as in place; Professor William H. 
Holmes sketched “ The Building of a Zapotec City ” by describing 
the various processes in the construction of an ordinary house in 
the ancient city of Mitla, beginning with the quarrying and cut- 
ting of the stone with stone tools and ending with the roofing 
and surface embellishment, examples of the various materials 
and implements being exhibited ; Professor Putnam described 
briefly the “ Recent Researches by George Byron Gordon on the 
Banks of Ulloa River in Honduras for the Peabody Museum ; ” 
and Dr Saville discussed “The Geographic Distribution of a 
Certain Kind of Pottery in Mexico and Central America,” which 
has a peculiar finish, approaching a true glaze, and appears to 
have been dispersed widely from a single original center about 
Alta Vera Paz,Guatemala. Related to these were two instructive 
papers by Harlan I. Smith on “The Ethnologic Arrangement 
of Archeologic Material” and “ Popular Anthropology in Mu- 
seums.” Prehistoric arts and industries received attention also 
at Toronto; one of the most noteworthy addresses was an illus- 
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trated description of “ The Lake Village of Glastonbury and its 
Place Among the Lake Dwellings of Europe,” by Dr Munro, the 
well-known student of palafittes and the explorer of this village ; 
special prominence was given to implements and to decorative 
articles connected with apparel, the former especially represent- 
ing the transition from the stone age to the age of metal. This 
paper was followed by a report on the excavations at Silchester, 
in which the artifacts exhumed from the site of a Roman city at 
this place were briefly noted. 

A special phase in the development of handicraft and asso- 
ciated motive was brought out at Toronto in a communication 
on “ Prehistoric Trephining in Peru,” by W J McGee, which was 
illustrated by the Mufiiz collection of nineteen trephined crania. 
It was shown that the operation was performed by means of stone 
implements; that certainly in about a quarter of the cases, and 
presumptively in all, the operations were designed to relieve 
traumatic or other lesions, and that about half of the subjects 
survived ; yet good reason was given for holding that the opera- 
tors were ienckint of physiology and etiology. In discussing the 
methods and motives of the operators, the genesis and develop- 
ment of surgery were seriated in stages and substages as follows:' 
Method Motive 

{ Refined 
tude 

{ Neoteric 

{ Archaic 


{ Scientific 


Therapeutic 1 Empiric 


Specialized 


{ Sortilegic 


Thaumaturgic. .. Vicarious 
a 


Primitive 
The first substage is represented by the abandonment of head- 
taking for the taking of pieces of the skulls of slain enemies as 
amulets, and later by general post-mortem trephining, all for the 
(supposed ) benefit of the operator; the second substage—which 


is partly hy pothetic—is represented by operation on captives or 
malefactors, and later on members of the family or tribe, as a 
sort of ordeal; while the third and fourth substages are repre- 
sented in the procedure of civilized countries. Incidentally it 
was held that the origin and growth of the art of trephining illu- 
mines the history of surgery and medicine; and it was pointed 


out that the Peruvian trephining represented in the collection 
perinnns to the second substage in the dev opment of motive. 


1 Compare Sixteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American E nndloae, 1897, page 18, 
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A complement to this paper was presented at Detroit and re- 
peated at Toronto under the title ‘A Case of Trephining in 
Northwestern Mexico,” by Dr Carl Lumholtz and Dr Hrdlicka. 
This case of prehistoric surgery is especially significant as the 
first of the kind thus far known from the North American con- 
tinent, and also in that the operation was much more skillful 
than the Peruvian examples, and may indeed have been per- 
formed by means of a tubular drill or other annular cutting in- 
strument, comparable in design and function with the modern 
trephine. 

A noteworthy communication at Detroit was an account of the 
surveys incorporated in “An Archeologic Map of Ohio,” which 
was exhibited by Warren K. Moorehead. The surveys were made 
under the direction of Professor Moorehead and the auspices of 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. The work 
has been continued three years; 3,304 monuments have been 
examined, located, and recorded on the map. The map received 
many encomiums from archeologists present, and the example 
of Ohio was commended to other states. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event connected with the De- 
troit meeting was the symposium on the antiquity of man in 
America as indicated by artifacts found in certain deposits in 
Delaware valley, The discussion began with two brief papers 
by H. B. Kiimmel and G. N. Knapp, setting forth the general 
geographic and geologic conditions about Trenton and indicat- 
ing the position of the “ Lalor field,” in which Mr Ernest Volk 
has for some years been making excavations under the direction 
of Professor F. W. Putnam and at the cost of various contrib- 
utors, notably the Due de Loubat. Professor Putnam followed 
with a full account of the work, illustrated by charts, photo- 
graphs, and specimens. ‘The excavations are carried down in a 
superficial deposit of sand to a depth of thirty to fifty inches ; 
the section, which is somewhat variable, comprising (1) hetero- 
geneous sand and loam (ploughed ground) about eight inches ; 
(2) humus-stained sand and loam, more or less disturbed, about 
six inches; (3) more homogeneous sand, sometimes massive or 
structureless, sometimes containing irregular ferruginous bands, 
fifteen to twenty inches; (4) a variable layer of ferruginous 
clayey sand, sometimes absent but generally present, one to eight 
inches ; (5) massive sand with occasional ferruginous bands and 
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a few pebbles, six to twelve inches; (6) undoubted glacial gravels 
of considerable thickness (thirty or forty feet in the adjacent river 
bluff). By means of Mr Volk’s records, supplemented by pho- 
tographs, it was shown that artificially formed chips and spalls 
of argillite, quartz, quartzite, etc, and occasional perfect or broken 
implements are found at various depths in layers 3, 4, and 5 of 
this section. Describing these in detail, Professor Putnam dis- 
tinguished three zones, the first comprising layers 1, 2, and the 
third comprising layers 4,5; he gave emphasis to the circum- 
stance that, in all of Volk’s excavations, the artificial material 
found in the uppermost zone was predominantly of quartz and 
quartzite and of modern appearance, while that found in the 
second zone comprised chiefly large specimens of “ turtle-back ” 
type and that from the basal zone was almost exclusively of 
argillite and of paleolithic aspect ; and he held that these differ- 
ences indicate wide diversity in culture-grade and antiquity. 
He limited himself to the exposition of the associations brought 
to light through his researches, and left the discussion of the 
genesis and age of the deposits to the geologists. He was fol- 
lowed by Reverend Professor G. F. Wright, who held that the 
irregular ferruginous bands shown in the section were distinct 
layers of clay marking original stratification, and hence indicat- 
ing (1) that the deposit was water-laid and (2) that it was of 
glacial age. 

Professor Holmes then summarized the results of researches 
extending over several years, including a special investigation 
made in company with Professor Salisbury and Messrs Volk, 
Kiimmel, Knapp, and Wilson a fortnight before the meeting. 
He first described the manufacture of stone implements among 
the Algonquian and other Indians occupying the region up to the 
beginning of the present century, and showed that their imple- 
ments and the waste of manufacture corresponded precisely 
with the artificial material found in the Lalor field. Next he 
pointed out that the problem of the antiquity of man, as pre- 
sented in Delaware valley, has been completely changed during 
the last decade. Ten years ago artificial material was reported to 
occur abundantly in the undoubted aqueo-glacial deposits known 
as the Trenton gravels; but his own researches and those of officers 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, the experts of the State 
Geological Survey, and the geologists of the Federal Survey and 
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other expert observers had failed to discover a single artifact in 
these deposits, and had sufficed to indicate the probable sources 
of error on the part of the early observers (who seem to have 
mistaken talus accumulations, naturally containing rejectage of 
Indian implement making, for undisturbed deposits). At present, 
on the other hand, the question, as stated by Professor Putnam, is 
limited to explaining the occurrence of artifacts in a local super- 
ficial deposit of less depth than that reached by the tree-roots, 
rodent-burrows, and ant-chambers of an ordinary woodland such 
as that covering the field in question until within acentury. Pro- 
ceeding then to describe the distribution of the artifacts, he re- 
marked that his observations indicated (1) the midden refuse 
of a modern village occupying the Lalor terrace, and (2) the 
rejectage of an earlier occupancy by a people of similar culture- 
grade who made and lost implements of local material. He 
added that he and the expert geologists who were associated with 
him found the general distribution of artificial objects through- 
out the sand deposits to correspond with that of the vegetal 
humus, insect burrows, rootlets, fragments of coal and other 
recent materials, 7. e., most abundant toward the surface and 
gradually diminishing downward to completely disappear within 
four feet from the surface. Finally he pointed out that the dif- 
ferences of opinion expressed in the discussion were not those of 
observation, but of interpretation merely; while Professor Putnam 
would separate the plow-disturbed village relics from those of the 
sands beneath by a long period, and assign the latter to a dis- 
tinct culture and race, he, reasoning from the character of the 
artifacts and from their associations, found such distinctions 
unnecessary, whatsoever the age of the sands; to him the art 
phenomena represent merely two phases of occupancy by the 
same Indian tribe, phases not distinguishable save that the one 
chanced to follow the other in a particular locality. 

The discussion on the part of the geologists was opened by 
Professor Claypole, who, as Vice-President of the Section of Ge- 
ology, aided in presiding ; he confined his remarks chiefly to the 
ferruginous bands which had been thought to represent stratifi- 
cation, and showed that they cannot properly be so interpreted. 
He was followed by Professor Salisbury, the representative of the 
state and federal geologic surveys in the classification and map- 
ping of the superficial deposits of New Jersey. After setting 
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forth the genesis of the Trenton gravels, he showed that the local 
sand deposit containing the artificial material is distinct and of 
later—probably much later—origin. Taking up the structure of 
the sand in detail, he explained that, while the ferruginous layers 
present the appearance of clayiness in the section, this appear- 
ance is not borne out by physical analysis at the hands of experts, 
the examination proving that they are composed of sand inter- 
mixed with clayey particles in nearly the same proportion as 
that prevailing in other parts of the deposit; and he gave ex- 
haustive reasons for holding that the ferruginous bands can by 
no means be regarded as representing stratification, and hence as 
indicating aqueous origin or Pleistocene age. Heconcurred with 
Professor Holmes as to the distribution of the artificial material 
in decreasing abundance downward, with little qualitative differ- 
ence, and intimated that if the artifacts were diagnostic fossils 
(leitfossilen) geologists and paleontologists would not, in view of 
the possibility of accidental intrusion, regard them as worthy of 
serious consideration. He remained in doubt as to the origin 
and age of the sand, but was disposed to regard it as a wind de- 
posit laid down long after the disappearance of the Pleistocene ice, 
perhaps within a few centuries. Formal communications fol- 
lowed from Messrs H. C. Mercer and Thomas Wilson ; the former 
described the distribution of artifacts in the sand deposit in dimin- 
ishing abundance downward, and noted the occurrence of insect 
cases and bits of anthracite coal (apparently modern) at depths 
approaching or equalling the lowest artifacts; the latter dwelt 
on the “ paleolithic ” aspect of some of the artifacts, especially 
those of argillite from the greater depths, his opinion, in this re- 
spect, coinciding with that of Professor Putnam. 

In the general discussion then ensuing, Professor Dr Albrecht 
Penck, of Vienna, described a European instance in which a 
similar inquiry had arisen and had been set at rest by the dis- 
covery of Roman artifacts in the lowest layers; Dr Robert Munro 
pointed out that none of the material exhibited would be classed 
as paleolithic in English museums, and confessed to a rapidly 
growing skepticism, since his examination of the contents of dif- 
ferent American museums, and especially of the material exhib- 
ited, as to the existence of a “ paleolithic ” era in America; Mr 
G. K. Gilbert, who was introduced as the Nestor among the geol- 
ogists of the Federal Survey, pointed out that the large pebbles, 
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sometimes mentioned as suggesting a Pleistocene age for the sand 
deposit, might easily have been transported in the same manner 
as the artifacts—i. e., by human agency —and expressed doubt as 
to the validity of the supposed evidence of high human antiquity 
in Delaware valley ; while Professor T. C. Chamberlin, of the 
University of Chicago, after indicating his familiarity with the 
deposits described, emphasized the questions (1) as to the geo- 
logic age of the sand deposit, and (2) as to whether the artifacts 
can be considered in situ, and proceeded to summarize geologic 
opinion to the effect that the case for glacial man in this locality 
is far from proved, even if it can be regarded as worthy of fur- 
ther discussion pending the discovery of definite evidence. 
There were brief rejoinders from Professors Putnam, Holmes, 
and Salisbury; Professor Putnam reiterated his confidence in the 
evidence of an “argillite period ” antedating the period of accu- 
mulation of miscellaneous artifacts found near the surface, and 
also mentioned extracting, with his own hands, an implement 
from directly beneath a bowlder in the Trenton gravels, and 
noted the finding of a human cranium, apparently in place, in 
the same aqueo-glacial deposits ; Professor Holmes explained the 
futility of attempting to define an ancient “ argillite period ” in 
Delaware valley where the historical Algouquian Indians pro- 
duced in large quantities just such argillite implements and re- 
jectage as occur in the sand deposits; and both Holmes and 
Salisbury pointed out the probability that the implement found 
beneath the bowlder, and also the human cranium, were in the 
talus rather than in undisturbed deposits. In closing the session 
the presiding officer noted the significance of the fact that just 
as expert observers of the Delaware phenomena were multiplied, 
so the supposed evidence of high human antiquity melted away. 
There were many expressions of satisfaction with the fullness 
and definiteness of the discussion, with the wealth of observation 
displayed by several speakers, and with the courtesy and good 
temper manifested by all; at the same time it was the prevail- 
ing expression that the question as to the existence of paleolithic 
or Pleistocene man in Delaware valley is practically decided in 
the negative, so far as the evidence thus far adduced is concerned. 


In arranging the program for the Toronto meeting provision 
was made for a joint session of the sections of anthropology and 
45 
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geology to discuss “ The First Traces of Man in the New World,” 
and,while the plan for the joint session was carried out,the discus- 


sion was less extended than originally designed, largely by rea- 


son of the exhaustive review at Detroit. Sir William Turner, 
aided by Dr George Dawson (President of the Section of Geology), 
presided, and Professor Putnam was invited to open the sympo- 
sium. He recounted the history of the work at Trenton, giving 
special attention to the excavations made under his direction by 
Mr Volk, and illustrating his descriptions by means of the charts, 
photographs, and specimens exhibited at Detroit. Under the 
title of ‘‘ Human Relics in the Drift of Ohio,” Professor Clay pole 
followed with an account of the Masterman discovery announced 
at the Buffalo meeting of the American Association,' describing 
the geologic relations and discussing the form and partially de- 
composed condition of the specimen, a portion of which was 
exhibited. 

President Sir John Evans opened the informal discussion. 
He declared emphatically that none of the specimens exhibited 


1American Anthropologist, vol. 1x, 1896, p. 316, The instance is recorded fully and the 
specimen is well illustrated in the American Geologist, vol. xvii1, 1896, pp. 302-314, pl. x1, 
and discussed briefly (by Brinton) in Science, n. s., vol. v, 1897, p. 266. Now that this case 
has been before the scientific world so long that prejudice can hardly be produced by 
the statement of a conservative opinion in which others of equal competence might not 
coincide, the present writer feels impelled—though with much hesitation—to observe 
that ever since this specimen was first courteously placed in his hands by Professor 
Claypole at Buffalo, he has had doubts as to its artificiality. The first doubt grew out 
of the character of material, which could never have been so well adapted for use in im- 
plement-making as other rocks of the same region; the second grew out of the relative 
position of structural banding and the axis of the blade, which is not suchas to suggest 
the judgment of experienced stone-workers, but does suggest chance wear through geo- 
logic action; and as other minor characters were examined, the feeling that the object 
is a natural pebble, perhaps slightly modified by heedless handling, took shape. The 
feeling was crystallized within an hour when a thoroughly competent anthropologist, 
of wide experience both in museums and among primitive peoples, remarked confiden- 
tially: “It is nothing but a pebble.” These doubts are practically independent of the 
circumstances of the finding; they would exist if the object were submitted with no 
reference to special significance attached to it. The ax form is indeed so perfect as to 
challenge doubt—but not to remove it. The suggestion to the mind of the writer is that 
the object was probably found as an incipiently disintegrated and hence light and friable 
pebble in one of the older (Kansan?) drift-sheets, when its fortuitous resemblance to a 
stone ax led to its preservation; and that during the lapse of years children or others 
unwittingly increased the similitude by rubbing away the friable material, probably with 
the fingers (the stone is so far disintegrated that this may easily be done), especially about 
the groove. The decomposition lines seen in section and other features of the specimen 
were examined with this idea in mind, and were found to be not inconsistent with it. 
There is no reason to doubt the innocence of the (unscientific) finder in whose posses- 
sion the object remained for a decade, at least so far as intent is concerned, or to ques- 
tion Professor Claypole’s integrity or his interpretation of the geologic facts; but it 
seems necessary to just weighing of the evidence that this question as to the interpre- 
tation of the specimen itself should be placed on record. 
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could be classed as paleolithic, and, after noting the coincidence 
between the geologic and anthropic records in Great Britain and 
on the Eurasian continent, called attention to the failure of such 
coincidence in America; he remarked that the Delaware Valley 
specimens, suggested to be of geologic antiquity, are just such as 
are found to be recent on the other side of the Atlantic, and that 
the Masterman ax, purporting to come from a geologic deposit 
of considerable antiquity, corresponds in no way with the paleo- 
lithic artifacts of appreciable geologic age in Europe; finally, he 
intimated that the weight of the supposed evidence of high 
human antiquity in America can best be settled by geologists, 
mentioning specifically Dr Dawson and Mr Gilbert. Dr Daw- 
son, speaking on behalf of the geologists present, briefly expressed 
the conservatism with which these students have regarded the 
question of glacial man during recent years. He was followed 
by Dr J. W. Spencer, who described the geologic relations of 
Delaware valley, and estimated in years the ages of the deposits 
with which the archeologist has to deal. Speaking on behalf of 
those archeologists and geologists who had appeared at Detroit 
but were unable to be present at the Toronto meeting, McGee 
paid a tribute to the energy and persistence with which Profes- 
sor Putnam had carried forward his researches at Trenton. Then, 
after mentioning his familiarity with the ground during several 
years of geologic and archeologic work in Delaware valley, he 
described the relations of the relic-bearing sands with the much 
older aqueo-glacial gravels as they had already been set forth at 
Detroit, noting that, while the latter were formerly supposed to 
yield artifacts, nothing of the sort has ever been found in them 
by the skilled archeologists of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, the 
United States Geological Survey, and the State Geological Sur- 
vey. Referring especially to the distribution of artifacts in the 
sand, he explained that Professor Holmes and some others have 
discovered other materials than argillite in the lower part, and 
added that, even if argillite alone occurred, the fact would be 
of little weight, since the modern Algonquian Indians quar- 
ried and manufactured argillite extensively within a few miles 
of this locality up to the time of white settlement, and their 
implements, rejects, and chips correspond exactly with the 
material found in the sand. Remarking the unprecedented 
thoroughness of Professor Salisbury’s survey of the deposits in 
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question, he indicated the uncertainty as to the age of the sand 
bed and the probability that it is nothing more than a com- 
paratively recent wind-blown accumulation, perhaps formed in 
a swamp like those now existing elsewhere in southern New 
Jersey. He added that the geologists most familiar with the 
facts regard the inquiry as hardly worth pursuing seriously until 
undoubtedly artificial material is produced from deposits known 
to be of geologic antiquity. Turning to the case adduced by 
Professor Claypole, he called attention to the fact that the dis- 
covery was not made by a scientific man, and was not placed on 
record until many years afterward ; mentioning two comparable 
cases coming within his own ex perience which he had not deemed 
worthy of publication, he explained some of the principles of 
scientific evidence, and held that important conclusions cannot 
safely be based on isolated and hence unverifiable observations. 
Professors Putnam and Claypole rejoined briefly, and Sir Wil- 
liam Turner closed the discussion with happy reference to the 
‘Scotch verdict.” 


1 The reporter on “ Geology at the British Association” for Nature says (vol. 56, 1897, 
p. 486): “ The final meeting of the section on Wednesday was devoted to a joint discus- 
sion with Section H on the first traces of man in North America, in which the President 
of the Association, Professors Putnam, McGee and Claypole, and Drs Dawson and 
Spencer took part. Though no definite conclusion was reached, the general feeling of 
the meeting seemed to be against the high antiquity of the reputed finds in the Trenton 
gravels.” In the general report on “ The British Association” in the same journal (p. 
475) the characterization is as follows: ‘“ The work of these two sections appropriately 
culminated today in a joint discussion on ‘ The First Traces of Man in North America,’ 
during which Professor Putnam gave an account of the supposed remains from the 
Trenton gravels. Professor Claypole spoke of the human relies from the drift of Ohio, 
and Sir John Evans criticised the evidence adversely, and showed the probability of 
error as to the occurrence of the specimens supposed to be from glacial deposits.” The 
account of the reporter for Anthropology is longer but substantially similar in tenor ; 
and of nearly the same tenor are the accounts of the reporters for the two meetings in 
Science (n. s., Vol. v1, 1897, pp. 510-512 and p. 582). Referring especially to the Toronto 
meeting, though apparently summarizing the accounts of both, Professor Claypole, as 
reporter for the American Geologist (vol. xx, 1897, p. 202), says: “A somewhat guarded 
tone was observable during the discussion and both sides kept carefully within the 
lines of the evidence and the argument.” In the Journal of Geology Professor Cham- 
berlin writes editorially (vol. v, 1897, p. 638) of the Detroit symposium: ‘On the whole 
the discussion seemed to leave the general impression that the evidence of any very 
ancient or very primitive form of civilization at this locality is of a quite slender and 
doubtful nature. The hypothesis of a glacial man was scarcely in serious discussion 
although incidentally alluded to, there being no proof that the beds are of glacial age.” 
And of the Toronto symposium: “ The added point of interest there was the attitude of 
the British geologists and archeologists who are familiar with the character of the evi- 
dence in Europe where the antiquity of man is not seriously questioned. Their general 
disposition toward the evidence presented was that of marked conservatism. The 
foreign anthropologists and geologists seemed keenly alive to the inherent incongruities 
and self-destructive aspects of much of the supposed evidence for the great antiquity of 
man in America.” These expressions have appeared since the paragraphs above were 
written, 
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Sociology 


Sociology was subordinate in the anthropologic sections, being 
largely relegated to the social and economic section at Detroit 
and the section of economics and statistics at Toronto; yet the 
subject received incidental attention at the hands of anthropolo- 
gists in both meetings, chiefly in connection with papers dealing 
also with other branches of demotic science. Especially note- 
worthy among these was Miss Fletcher’s communication on “ The 
Import of the Totem,” made at Detroit and repeated at Toronto. 
After describing the origin of the personal totem through a 
puberty rite involving a trance or vision, she discussed the fune- 
tion of the totem in social organization. “ The totem’s simplest 
form of social action was in the Religious societies, whose struc- 
ture was based upon the grouping together of men who had 
received similar visions. ‘Those who had seen the Bear made 
up the Bear society; those to whom the Thunder or Water 
beings had come formed the Thunder or the Pebble society. 
The membership came from every kinship group in the tribe, 
blood relationship was ignored, the bond of union being a common 
right ina common vision. These brotherhoods gradually de- 
veloped a classified membership with initiatory rites, rituals, 
and officials set apart to conduct the ceremonials.” The fune- 
tion of the totem in the gens and in the tribe was next considered, 
and it was shown that its influence is great if not paramount in 
regulating the social structure. The communication, which rep- 
resented the results of researches covering several years, was a 
model of condensation, yet extended over many pages ; it will 
be printed in the proceedings of the Detroit meeting. As students 
of primitive institutions are aware, the idea of the totem is sin- 
gularly complex and obscure; perhaps the best crystallization 
of the idea in the language of civilization is that jointly formu- 
lated by Miss Fletcher and Dr Boas, 7. ¢., the totem is the per- 
sonal fetish grown hereditary. 

Another significant contribution to knowledge of primitive 
institutions was made by Dr Boas in connection with the “ Re- 
port of the Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada,” 
read by Secretary Myres in the absence of the principal author. 
The report itself is noteworthy as the twelfth in a series repre- 
senting the results of extended researches made chiefly by Dr 
Boas under the auspices of the British Association ; it dealt with 
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the various characteristics of the Kwakiutl and Kutenai Indians, 
dwelling particularly on the singular institution called the pot- 
latch. “This is a feast or public ceremony characterized by the 
giving of presents so lavishly that the host may be impoverished ; 
and ordinary observers, including governmental officials, have 
regarded it as improvident and highly injurious to the tribe. 
Guided by more extended research, Dr Boas shows that the pot- 
latch is part of an elaborate and beneficent economic system 
analogous to the commercial systems of civilized peoples; its 
basis is credit extended by different members of the tribe to 
youthful or unfortunate householders in their time of need ; 
while the potlatch ceremony is the public discharge of the obliga- 
tions thus incurred. The ramifications of the system are various 
and almost interminable, as are the ramifications of any other 
economic system ; and it is shown in the report that the unwit- 
ting interference with the system by white men has wrought 
great injury to the Indians. 


Philology 


While there were no special linguistic papers, several com- 
munications, particularly at Toronto, involved consideration of 
the arts of expression. Foremost among these was “ The Ku- 
tenai of British Columbia and their Salishan Neighbors,” by Dr 
A. F. Chamberlain, in which linguistic affinities were weighed, 
the author holding that the Kutenai language represents a dis- 
tinct stock containing a few Salishan words; he discussed also 
the affinities between the peoples in their industries, myths, ete, 
giving special attention to the peculiar canoe of “ monitor” or 
Amoor type. Another paper dealing prominently with language 
was by Mr C. Hill-Tout, entitled “Squaktktquacht, or the Be- 
nign-Faced, Oannes of the Ntlakapamug, British Columbia”’; it 
comprised a close version of one of the zodtheistic myths pre- 
vailing in northwestern America. Under the title ‘‘ Kutenai 
Indian Drawings,” Dr Chamberlain presented also a series of 
original sketches made by the Indians to represent various nat- 
ural objects, men, animals, etc, and discussed the peculiar 
symbolism introduced by the primitive draftsmen ; and, in the 
ensuing discussion, the similarity between some of these crude 
representations and those executed by early men in Europe was 
emphasized. Related to this communication was a brief paper 
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by J. W. MacKay, entitled “A Rock Inscription in Great Central 
Lake, Vancouver Islands,” comprising a description and photo- 
graph of a symbolic rock-carving of conventional character. 


Sophiology 


At both meetings that vestigeal philosophy commonly called 
folklore received much attention; and several communications 
were devoted primarily or incidentally to the exposition of primi- 
tive systems of opinion and belief, or to fiducial observances and 
ceremonies connected therewith. The first anthropologic paper 
presented at Detroit related to “The Superstitions, Beliefs, and 
Practices of the Ancient Mexicans;” it was transmitted by 
Madame Zelia Nuttall. The material was compiled from the 
records of early Spanish missionaries which have not been pub- 
lished hitherto. The observances described were connected with 
games and sports, agricultural and other industries, marriage, 
childbirth, and various other social matters, as well as aboriginal 
devotional exercises; and the paper abounded in significant de- 
tails which at the same time supplement and find full interpreta- 
tion in modern research. This was followed by a forcible appeal 
for further research concerning primitive beliefs and ceremonial 
observances presented by Dr Washington Matthews under the 
title ‘‘ The Study of Ceremony.” He emphasized the importance 
of the subject by illustrations taken from his own work among 
different Indian tribes, justly holding that primitive ceremony— 
the tangible expression of a dominant faith whose potency is 
beyond realization by civilized thinkers—is the controlling in- 
fluence of nascent culture, molding character, shaping conduct, 
regulating social relation, and even determining form of expres- 
sion. He suggested that the efforts of students might be con- 
centrated and guided by recognizing the study of ceremony as a 
distinct science ; and, after noting two or three provisional terms 
for denoting the branch of inquiry, he recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the Section to take such action in the 
premises as may seem needful. The communication was favor- 
ably discussed, and the recommendation with which it closed 
was adopted ; and Stephen D. Peet, Alice C. Fletcher, and Frank 
Hamilton Cushing were appointed a committee to codperate with 
Dr Matthews in defining the proposed branch of study, and, if in 
their opinion necessary, giving it a suitable designation. | 
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In this connection may be noted a “ Comparison of Cherokee 
and European Symbolism,” by Dr Peet, in which he described 
certain striking coincidences in symbolic forms employed cere- 
monially,as well as in decoration, on opposite sides of the Atlantic. 
In this paper and in a more extended communication on * The 
Serpent Symbol in Nicaragua and Yucatan” (in which it was 
shown that the serpent was regarded as beneficent in these coun- 
tries, while it was considered maleficent among the aborigines 
of the eastern part of the continent), he raised the interesting 
question as to whether the observed similarities in symbols are 
to be regarded as evidences of contact or merely as expressions of 
activital coincidence due to the tendency of the human mind in 
corresponding culture stages to respond similarly to like stimuli. 
The presentation and the ensuing discussion were noteworthy 
for the tolerance of opposing views and the tendency to balance 
justly and bring into harmony explanations commonly regarded 
as antagonistic if not mutually destructive. 

Bridging the present and the past, Reverend R. J. Floody un- 
dertook to trace the “ Origin of the Week and Holy Day among 
Primitive Peoples.” Neglecting that prescriptorial mathematics 
under which 7, 13,and7 x 7 become mystical numbers, he sought 
the source of hebdomadal time-measure in the phases of the 
moon; justly observing that primitive peoples discriminate the 
relatively light and the relatively dark in each lunation and thus 
define roughly a fortnightly period, he suggested that each of 
these is naturally divided into a seven-day period of wax and 
wane, and held that these quarter-moon intervals form a par- 
ticularly convenient time-measure. Given the weekly period 
found in this way, the origin of the holy day is easily explained 
in accordance with the mental operations of men in all of the 
earlier grades of culture. The author fortified his explanation 
by abundant references to the customs of primitive peoples, and 
especially to early scholastic literature. 

Several papers touched the present in time but the primitive 
in culture in dealing with philosophy and its expression. Easily 
foremost among these was Miss Fletcher’s communication entitled 
“The Scaip-Lock: A Study of Omaha Ritual,” with which the 
work of the Anthropologic Section at Toronto was introduced. 
Drawing on her rich fund of knowledge concerning the esoteric 
life of these Indians of the plains, she explained in eloquent 
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measure and with contagious enthusiasm the marvelous imagery 
developed in the aboriginal mind through centuries of tradition, 
and portrayed forcibly the curious potency ascribed to form and 
symbol in the lower stages of culture; and the mystical signifi- 
vance attached to the scalp-lock and to the various operations 
by which it was shaped and preserved were set forth in full detail, 
with appropriate extracts from the attendant invocations and 
liturgies. The communication was freely and favorably dis- 
cussed by Sir William Turner and by Messrs Hartland, Selous, 
and McGee. Two related papers were presented by R. N. Wilson, 
viz: ‘“ The Black-Foot Legend of Scar-Face” and “ Black-Foot 
Sun Offerings ;” the first of these was a typical Indian legend, 
with the customary mystical accompaniments, including appeal 
toa zoic sun-god; while from the second it appears that this 
legend had been invented, in accordance with the interesting 
law of the development of myth, to explain the system of sun- 
worship prevailing among the Indians of the northwestern plains. 
Stansbury Hagar followed with a suggestive account of the “ Star- 
Lore of the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia,” with special refer- 
ence to the sun, moon, and Pleiades. Of similar import was a 
noteworthy address “On the Hut-Burial of the American Abo- 
rigines,” by E. Sidney Hartland, the leading British folklorist ; 
this was an extended review of observations concerning the 
practice of burying within the lodge the dead body of its former 
owner. The reasons for this curious and apparently extravagant 
custom were sought, and the suggestion was offered that the ob- 
servance is connected with beliefs growing out of the consan- 
guineal organization characterizing the tribes among whom the 
custom has been found to prevail. 

Coming down to the present in time, and representing the ves- 
tigeal and aberrant in cultural development, were two significant 
papers classed as folk-lore; the first of these, presented at To- 
ronto, was “Some Old World Harvest Customs,” by Mr F. T. 
Elworthy ; the other, presented at Detroit, was entitled ‘t Kore- 
shanity—a Latter-day Cult,” by Anita Newcomb McGee. The 
latter recounted the modern development of a theistic system, 
involving also a curious cosmogony, which has, within a few 
years, gained many hundreds of adherents, of whom one or two 
hundred have united in a communistic organization with head- 
quarters near Chicago. 
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ETHNOLOGY 


Several papers and reports, especially at Toronto, dealt pri- 
marily or subordinately with ethnic relations; and it is espe- 
cially significant that, with one or two inconspicuous exceptions, 
the characters described and discussed were essentially demotic. 
In addition to the reports already mentioned, there were pre- 
sented at Toronto a “ Report on the North Dravidian and Ko- 
larian Races of Central India ;” a “ Report of the Ethnographic 
Survey of Canada;” a “ Report of the Ethnographic Survey of 
the United Kingdom;” and a “ Report on the Necessity of the Im- 
mediate Investigation of the Anthropology of Oceanic Islands.” 

A communication received with close attention at Toronto was 
a brief account of “ The Seri Indians of the Gulf of California,” 
by W J McGee; the peculiar isolation, the militant disposition, 
and the distinctive arts of the tribe were described, their strongly 
matronymic organization and their protolithic stone-work re- 
ceiving special attention; while the people were characterized 
as apparently more nearly autochthonous than any other group 
thus far studied. Of special interest, too, was a paper by Profes- 
sor B. Sulte on the “ Origin of the French Canadians,” in which 
emphasis was given to the remarkable uniformity and purity of 
the French language spoken in Canada. 

An extended descriptive paper, illustrated by admirable pho- 
tographs, was presented at Detroit under two titles and repeated 
at Toronto, by Professor Dean C. Worcester; it related to the 
Tagbanua and Mangyan tribes of the Philippine islands. The 
pictorial representation of costumery, habitations, domestic arts, 
etc, and the descriptions of social customs constituted a valu- 
able contribution to anthropology; and at both meetings Pro- 
fessor Worcester, who turned aside from another specialty to 
collect the material, was the recipient of much commendation. 

A noteworthy feature of the Toronto meeting was a “ Discus- 
sion of Evidences of American-Asiatic Contact.” This was in- 
troduced by Professor Putnam with a communication on *‘ The 
Jesup Expedition to the North Pacific.” Beginning with an ac- 
count of the expedition recently sent out through the munifi- 
cence of Mr Morris K. Jesup, of New York, Professor Putnam 
enumerated some of the evidences of intercontinental contact 
which have long puzzled anthropologists, and which were in- 
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strumental in determining Mr Jesup’s action; and the lines of 
inquiry which promise to throw light on the question of contact 
were described at length. The general discussion was opened 
by Professor Edward 8. Morse, who adduced various indications 
of the independent cultural development of eastern Asia and 
western America. He emphasized the essential unity of the 
American race, both in physical characteristics and cultural fea- 
tures, and note i especially the absence from America of tea, silk, 
and other useful and easily transported Asiatic commodities. 
Mr Cushing followed, mentioning several examples of known 
activital coincidences which seem to be comparable with those 
similarities in decoration, games, etc, which have been sup- 
posed to indicate intercontinental contact, while Dr A. F. Cham- 
berlain emphasized the unity of the American race, and dwelt 
on the absence of conclusive evidence of cultural contact. 
Professor Putnam and other speakers noted the significance of 
the discussion as indicating the need for just such researches as 
those endowed by Mr Jesup. 


GENERAL 


While several communications at both meetings were profound 
and some were broad in scope and treatment, the only contribu- 
tion aiming to cover the entire domain of anthropology was the 
vice-presidential address at Detroit.’ At the instance of the re- 
tiring Vice-President, Miss Fletcher, the first morning session of 
the Section after-the presentation of this address was allotted to 
a summary of the address and a discussion of the classification 
set forth. Miss Fletcher, Dr Munro, Professor Myres, Dr Peet, 
Professor Witmer, and others expressed approval of the classifi- 
cation either in general or in special features ; there were no ad- 
verse expressions. 

Notably comprehensive in treatment, though measurably lim- 
ited in scope, was the presidential address delivered at Toronto 
by Sir John Evans. Indicating the interest and importance of 
archeology as a branch of science, he reviewed the progress of 
knowledge concerning prehistoric races, and summarized the re- 
sults of recent researches clearly and justly. Referring to sup- 
posed evidences of preglacial or Pliocene man in England, he 


1 This volume, pp. 241-272, 
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repeated his verdict of 1890, “not proven;” mentioning sup- 


posed Pliocene or Miocene flints from Burma and the Pithecan- 
thropus erectus from Java, he called attention to the inconclusive- 
ness of the geologic determinations of antiquity; then passing 
to the paleolithic man of Britain, he pictured the conditions 
under which this human prototype lived and portrayed the 
geographic and climatal vicissitudes which have supervened 
since his advent—valleys have been excavated to depths of 100 
to 150 feet, thick layers of stalagmite have been formed in cav- 
erns, the later episodes of the glacial period have run their 
course, and the fauna and flora of the British Isles have been 
largely revolutionized since men began chipping flints along the 
shores and interior waterways of England. In this region— 
unlike America—those implements known to be ancient from 
the geologic evidence are of distinctive type, while those known 
from associations to be newer are of another type, so that the 
classification of the prehistoric handiwork of the British Isles as 
paleolithic and neolithic expresses, at the same time, geologic 
relation and technologic interpretation. Passing thence to the 
Eurasian and African continents, he traced the probable courses 
of migration pursued by earlier men; and, seeking the best avail- 
able data for time estimates, he suggested a date some 3,500 or 
4,000 years before our era for the beginning of neolithic culture in 
Egypt. Referring especially to America, he observed, “ It may 
be thought that my hypothesis does not do justice to what Sir 
Thomas Browne has so happily termed ‘that great antiquity, 
America.’ [I am, however, not here immediately concerned with 
the important neolithic remains of all kinds with which this 
great continent abounds. I am now confining myself to the 
question of paleolithic man and his origin, and in considering 
it [ am not unmindful of the Trenton implements, though I 
must content myself by saying that the ‘turtle-back’ form is 
essentially different from the majority of those on the wide dis- 
semination of which I have been speculating, and, moreover, as 
many here present are aware, the circumstances of the finding 
of these American implements are still under careful discus- 
sion.”' Finally, after paying a tribute to “ the admirable Bureau 
of Ethnology, instituted by our neighbors in the United States 


1 These expressions are remarkable as a forecast of the conclusions reached in both 


meetings after full discussion of old and new evidence, 
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of America,” he made a forcible plea for the institution of an 
official ethnologic and archeologic survey of the entire Victorian 
dominion. 


American anthropologists will be gratified by the election of 
one of their number to the presidency of the American Associa- 
tion, namely, Professor F. W. Putnam, the permanent secretary 
of the Association during half of its existence. Dr L. O. How- 
ard, of Washington, was chosen to succeed to the permanent 
secretaryship. The officers-elect of the anthropologic section 
are: Vice-President, J. McKeen Cattell, professor of psychology 
in Columbia University and editor of Science and the Psychological 
Review ; Secretary, Dr M. H. Saville, of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

The next annual meeting of the Association will be held at 
Boston; and provision has been made for holding a winter 
meeting of the Section of Anthropology during the Christmas 
holidays. 


AUSTRALIAN CLASS SYSTEMS 
R. H. MATHEWS 


In an article under the above title published in the Amrrr- 
cAN AnTHROPOLOGIST for December, 1896, volume LX, pages 411 
to 416, I gave a short account of the class system of the Wi- 
radjuri tribes, New South Wales." The editor of that journal 
found it necessary, in order to provide space for my paper, to 
abridge it in certain particulars, and, among other matter, ex- 
cised some details relating to the descent of the children. As 
these details form an essential part of the paper, without which 
it would be incomplete, I have again submitted them for publi- 
cation. They fit into the original article between lines 34 and 
35, on page 414, and should be read in conjunction with that 
article. The following is the matter which was excised. 

An explanation of the rules regulating the descent of the 
children under the four class and totemic divisions will now be 
given, and in doing so the same sixteen totems mentioned in 


1 See also my paper on the “ Kamilaroi Class System of the Australian Aborigines,” 
Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Aust, (Q.), x, 18-34, 
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Table A will again be adopted, so that throughout our examples 
we may be dealing with the same people. The totem names 
given in that table will be taken in the same order, so that a ready 
reference can be made to any number from 1 to 16. The pecu- 
liarity of a mother producing children having a different totemic 
nomenclature to her own has not, so far as | am aware, been ob- 
served by any previous investigator, and is now published for 
the first time. 

No. 1, Matha Emu is the mother of Kubbitha Flying Squirrel. 

No. 2, Matha Red Kangaroo is the mother of Kubbitha Bandi- 
coot. 

No. 3, Matha Brownsnake is the mother of Kubbitha Porcu- 
pine. 

No. 4, Matha Ground [guana is the mother of Kubbitha Na- 
tive Bee. 

The four little Kubbithas who are born in this way will grow 
up and become the mothers of another generation of Mathas, 
each little Matha having the same totem name as her mother’s 
mother, as follows: 

No. 5, Kubbitha Flying Squirrel is the mother of Matha Emu. 

No. 6, Kubbitha Bandicoot is the mother of Matha Red Kan- 


No. 7, Kubbitha Porcupine is the mother of Matha Brown- 
snake. 

No. 8, Kubbitha Native Bee is the mother of Matha Ground 
Iguana. 

Taking now the totems belonging to the Ippatha and Butha 
pair of classes we find a similar result : 

No. 9, Ippatha Mallee Hen is the mother of Butha Common 
Fly. 

No. 10, Ippatha Opossum is the mother of Butha Goonhur. 

No. 11, [ppatha Eaglehawk is the mother of Butha Gray Kan- 
garoo. 

No. 12, Ippatha Jew Lizard is the mother of Butha Codfish. 

In the next generation the Buthas just referred to will become 
the mothers of other Ippathas having the same totems as those 
mentioned in Nos. 9 to 12, thus: 

No. 13, Butha Common Fly is the mother of Ippatha Mallee 
Hen. 

No. 14, Butha Goonhur is the mother of Ippatha Opossum, 


garoo. 
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No. 15, Butha Gray Kangaroo is the mother of Ippatha Eagle- 
hawk. 

No. 16, Butha Codfish is the mother of Ippatha Jew Lizard. 

A careful perusal of the foregoing genealogy will show that 
among the tribes treated of in this paper any given totem is 
always the mother of a certain other totem.’ For example, an 
Ippatha Eaglehawk, No. 11 in the above list, is invariably the 
mother of a Butha Gray Kangaroo. Of course, her sons will be 
Kumbo Gray Kangaroos, but I have omitted the names of the 
males, because they will be understood by the reader in each 
case. In the next generation the relationship is reversed, and 
Butha Gray Kangaroo, No. 15 in the genealogy, becomes the 
mother of Ippatha Eaglehawk. 

I wish to make the following corrections in my paper on 
“Australian Class Systems,” published in the AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOGIST, volume IX, page 418: In line 28, for “‘ No, 10” 
read “ No. 12;” in line 30, for “ No. 11” read “ No. 10;” andin 
line 32, for “ No. 12” read “ No. 11.” 


Mr Warren K. MoorEHEAD is preparing material for a large 
archeological map of the State of Ohio, recording by townships 
the character and location of prehistoric mounds, village sites, 
enclosures, etc., in codperation with the Ohio State Archzeological 
and Historie Society. 

Mr Moorehead has been able to give a preliminary account of 
the work in his report of 1897, of which the following is a sum- 
mary : 


In the entire State there are (records up to January 30, 1897)— 


Enclosures and fortifications of earth and stone.................. 279 
Glacial kame or gravel-knoll 223 


O. T. Mason. 


1Among the Kamilaroi tribes every totem reproduces itself; that is to say, the chil- 
dren of an Emu mother are always Emus. Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. Aust. (Q.), vol. x, p. 
22. But owing to the different course of descent which I have discovered among certain 


tribes of the Wiradjuri people, the Emu is the mother of the Flying Squirrel. 
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Canadian Savage Folk—The Native Tribes of Canada. By John Maclean, 
M. A., Ph. D. (Iilustrated). Toronto: William Briggs, 1897. 

But little has been attempted in the way of systematizing the 
researches made among the native tribes of Canada, especially 
with reference to the relations these people sustain to their 
neighbors in the northern United States. 

This seems to be the underlying thought of the author, as he 
gives an outline or census, as it were, of the surviving communi- 
ties of the Indians of Canada. 

While the subject-matter is presented from the standpoint of 
the missionary rather than of the scientist, still the author, as 
he himself states, attempts to reach the meaning of the life of 
the savage folk. 

About one-third of the volume, or nearly 200 pages, is de- 
voted to a recital of the present number, condition, location, and 
history of the remnants of the once powerful Siouan and Algon- 
quian stocks. ‘Their customs, church, and camp, native heroes, 
and religions, races and languages are treated in turn, and the 


last 100 pages are devoted to “Trail.” With the various tribes 
noted is a short vocabulary illustrating the language of each. 
J. H. McCormick, M. D. 


Researches upon the Antiquity of Man in the Delaware Valley and the Eastern 
United States. By Henry C. Mercer. Vol. VI of the Series in Philology, 
Literature, and Archeology. Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 

This contains five papers by Henry C. Mercer. The first and 
most important is devoted to an inquiry as to the age of turtle- 
backs. After describing his own experiences among the grave 
specimens of this country and of Europe, the author sums up his 
conclusions as follows with reference to the vexed question of 
paleolithic man in New Jersey : 

1. Three personal searches at the Pennsylvania Railroad bal- 
last quarry at ‘Trenton, the site of numerous discoveries, and 
where the stratified gravel was continually exposed by the work- 
men in fresh sections, failed to reveal a specimen in place. 

2. Argillite ‘‘ turtlebacks ” resembling the Trenton blades were 
found associated with Indian refuse at Gallows Run, Hickory 
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Run, Lower Blacks Eddy, and other river village sites, and never 
at isolated spots or flaking places disassociated with Indian re- 


mains, 

3. Indian quarries were discovered in the adjacent region at 
Durham, Saucon Creek, Macungie, and Vera Cruz, where Indians 
had mined jasper in comparatively modern times, and produced 
wasters, ‘‘turtlebacks,” resembling in all but their material the 
argillite “ turtlebacks ” from Trenton and their duplicates from 
the surface river village sites. 

4, As compared with Europe, the traces of man in the Dela- 
ware valley (if we except Trenton) were modern and scanty. 
The thin homogeneous deposits were all referable to the Indian 


as we know him. 

5. The caves explored by the writer failed to give evidence of 
pre-Indian or geological ancient man, Durham cave having been 
injured by blasting, Hartmans cave having been excavated with- 
out a careful study of layers, Raubsville cave having lacked floor 
deposits, and the ‘‘ Indian house,” with its floor film of Indian 
refuse, having appeared of insignificant size. 

Chapter second of this paper is, if possible, more interesting 
than the first, since it describes minutely the finding of an an- 
cient argillite quarry at Gaddis Run and lower down the stream 
a blade workshop on the Delaware river. It is definitely shown 
by Mr Mercer’s careful researches that in the quarry rude ham- 
mers were used, and similar operations of this at Piney branch 
were carried on. Only three pitted hammer stones were found 
in the quarry, and these were supposed to have been lost there 
by workmen from the blade shop lower down the stream. With 
reference to these two points Mr Mercer comes to the following 


conclusions : 
a. That the “turtlebacks”’ (none of which show signs of use) 


cannot have been wanted by their makers, or they would not 
have been left to the extent of one toevery bushel of chips. Some 
may have been lost (like two finished blades at the camp work- 
shop to be described), but the great majority must have been 
“ wasters ” or “ rejects ” cast aside in the process of the work. 

b. In their present state they are as much “‘ finished ” as the 
Trenton specimens. Therefore, if the latter are tools, the quarry- 
men were not making such tools at the quarry ; for if they had 
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been they would have wanted them, and if they had wanted 
them they would not have left them. 

c. Nota single one of the thinned-down blades, so sparsely 
found at Piney branch, not a trace of one of the broad argillite 
cache blades, so common at the Delaware Indian sites, were met 
with in all the tons of refuse overturned (see figure 22). 

d. Two of the “turtlebacks ” were very much larger than al- 
leged implements from the European drift or from Trenton. 

e. That the presence of three pitted hammers associated the 
work with a Neolithic people rather than the alleged driftmen 
of Trenton. 

f. That the mere presence of the “ turtlebacks ” again discon- 
nected it with any people like the alleged driftmen, who, if they 
had made the blades, as finished implements would have wanted 
to use them, and so would not have left them. 

g. That, though seeming to belong to a special class, the shape, 
position, and general appearance of the “turtlebacks” allied them 
with work known to have been done by modern Indians. 

h. That the position of the quarries seemed to connect them 
with the Indian rather than any other race, lying as they do on 
what might be called a pathway littered with Indian blade ma- 
terial, leading directly from the ancient mines to an Indian vil- 
lage only half a mile away. 

i. That, granting their connection with the Indians, the ab- 
sence ofa growth of forest mould over the workings argues against 
their great age. 

k. Lastly, that the resemblance in make of a certain number 
of Trenton specimens to the quarry series suggests that the for- 
mer had been made by modern Indians and intruded by them 
into the gravels. 

After discussing the “turtleback ” in its original source and 
the blade-making camp on the Delaware, Mr Mercer sums up 
the evidences of his own experiments and the testimony of trav- 
elers and historians regarding the process by which the last 
finishing touches were put upon stone implements of various 
kinds. The gist of Mr Mercer’s argument is summed up on 
page 85 as follows: “ No token of an antecedent race was dis- 
covered, either upon the exposed native rock, upon the hills 
above, or on the beaches below; nor has anything been found 
anywhere else in the valley to corroborate the alleged antiquity 
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of the chipped blades from Trenton, while, as remarked before, 
the Trenton case has been somewhat weakened by the appear- 
ance among the exhibited list of Drift specimens in the Peabody 
museum of several blades of common Indian pattern (see figure * 
11), and of certain ‘ turtlebacks’ (see figure 13), which, judged 
by form, appear to have been made by Indians at the Gaddis 
Run quarries. More than ever the question of Glacial man has 
been narrowed down to evidence produced at one site and to a 
question of the correctness of observation of individuals.” 

The Indian ossuary examined on the Choptank river in Mary- 
land reveals two layers in which remains of man existed; one 
represents the site of an Indian village which existed formerly 
on the bluff; the occupants made their arrow-heads from jasper 
pebbles of the neighboring beaches ; the ossuary or collection 
of human bones was constructed in accordance with known 
Indian customs ; and, finally, the bones are those of the Nanti- 
cokes who occupied the site until 1722. 

The third paper relates to an aboriginal shell heap on York 
river, Maine. The result of Mr Mercer’s inquiries is that the 
later and upper accumulations belong to a period not more mod- 
ern than the latter part of the sixteenth century, while the lower 
portion may represent times several centuries older. 

The fourth chapter describes aboriginal remains at a rock- 
shelter in the Delaware valley. The culture layer in the cave 
represents the familiar Indian of the Delaware valley. ‘There 
was no trace of a cave inhabitant, but evidence of the red man, 
within a time represented by the scope of a few centuries, taking 
casual shelter in the cave and feasting upon the remains of 
mussels, turtle, and deer. 

The last paper is the description of an exploration of Durham 
cave, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1893. Archeeologists al- 
ways look carefully at any description of cave hunting by Mr 
Mercer, as he is the best informed man in our country upon such 
subjects, having had much experience therein. His conclusion 
is, “ In these once dark inner regions we had failed to find any- 
where a significant hearth site, a jasper chip, a potsherd, or an 
Indian implement of bone or stone.” Found therein were part 
of the refuse of Indian feasts in the outer cave and carried to the 
recesses of carnivorous animals. There is no proof of the geolog- 


ical antiquity of man. 
O, T. Mason, 
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